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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF HENRY HULL. 


The condemnation I felt for evil was great, 
and I clearly saw, that I must forsake evil com- 

ny if I ever became what I desired to be. 

metimes I left my playmates and spent ay 
time reading to my aged grandmother, by whic 
means I early read Sewel's History of the rise 
and progress of Friends, as well as other books 
of a similar character, which hada good effect 
upon my mind. I was often tendered at the 
recital of the cruel sufferings, inflicted upon 
those who stood faithful to the testimonies given 
them to bear for the Truth on earth. Frequent- 
ly, after reading, my mind would be absorbed in 
serious meditation, and a belief was gradually 
settled upon it, that if I lived to be a man, I 
should espouse the cause for which they suffer- 
ed. But the instability of human nature was 
evinced in my subsequent conduct. These sea- 
sons of tender visitation were soon forgotten, 
and by associating with wicked boys, I 
found my inclination to evade the cross increas- 
ed, and it became very unpleasant to me to be 
called a Quaker. I avoided the use of the plain 
Scripture language of thou and thee, and much 
wished to change my dress so as to conform to 
the custom and fashion of the day; but in this 
I was not indulged by my parents, they being 
careful to keep their children plain while young, 
and not to suffer them to attend places of diver- 
sion, which care I believe was of use to us, 
though we thought at the time that we were 
hardly dealt by. 

The difficulties which preceded the war of the 
American revolution had now commenced, and 
as. they increased, our situation became more 
exposed to danger. My father was extensively 


engaged in mercantile business, importing goods 
and selling them to his customers on credit, 
which was then the usual mode of conductin 
trade, by which he became involved in difficul- 
ties. Being anxious to secure the moneys due 
to him, in order that he might meet his en 
ments, his time was so occupied that he had lit- 
tle opportunity to watch over his children; and 
our mother not having the same authority over 
us, we took great liberties, going when and where 
we pleased. The city at this time was crowded 
with soldiers, newly raised to oppose the British 
ministry in their attempts to tax the colonies, 
and I was delighted with the sound of the drum 
and the martial appearance of the soldiers. I 
eagerly sought their company, and often spent 
most of the day in the barracks and encamp- 
ments. Amid the corrupting examples which 
[ there found, I lost ground in best things, and 
being fired by the kindling flame of strife, was 
at times ready to regret that I was too young to 
take a part with my countrymen, being as 
thoughtless respecting the unlawfulness of wars 
and fightings, under the Christian dispensation, 
as the poor soldiers, rioting and living in wan- 
tonness, were, of the fate which awaited them. 
Most of the poor fellows with whose company I 
was so much taken, were soon after killed in bat- 
tle, or taken prisoners and thrown into jails, 
where they died miserably. 

An apprehension being entertained that the 
city of New York, where the family to which 
Henry Hull belonged resided, was in danger of 
an attack from the British army, many of the 
inhabitants, among whom their’s was one, retired 
into the country. Of the hardships to which 
they were exposed in a of the contests 
then going on we find the following notice: We 
procured an old house at Ridgefield, in Connec- 
ticut, which though built for a dwelling, had 
been used as a barn, and moved there in the 
year 1776. Here my mother and seven of her 
children spent the winter, mostly without the 
company of my father, who was necessarily ab- 
sent attending to his business. I was in the 
twelfth year of my age, and being of a delicate 
constitution and tenderly brought up, I found 
the fatigue and hardship we had to endure very 
trying to my nature. Although we had the 
means of purchasing fire-wood, yet the men in 
the neighborhood being mostly engaged in the 
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war, we could get little more than what my 

ounger brother and I procured from the forest 
¢ our own labor; and not having been accus- 
tomed to the use of the axe, we made out but 
poorly. We struggled along through the winter, 
and éonstantly attended Friends’ meeting at 
Peach Pond, which at that time was pretty large 
on first-days; and before spring my father pur- 
chased a farm and mills in the town now called 
Stanford, about forty-five miles from Ridgefield, 
to which we commenced our removal as soon as 
the roads became settled. 

A. few days before our family were ready to take 
their departure, the British troops landed and 
burnt the stores collected by the Americans at 
Danby, as well as the town, after which they 
proceeded up the country within a few miles of 
us, 80 that we were apprehensive of being pre- 
vented from following our goods, which had been 
sent forward to our new residence. We staid 
one day anxiously awaiting the approach of the 
army, whose progress was marked by rapine and 
bloodshed ; but they took another road, and on 
the day following we arrived in safety at our 
=, habitation. As this is a place in which 


have seen much to admire, and passed through 
many scenes, of a pleasing as well as peculiary 
inful nature, I purpose to record some of these 
in my simple style, that such of my descendants 
as survive me, may know how marvellously the 
Lord hath dealt with me, both in mercy and in 


judgment. 

In the fourth month, 1777, I arrived with 
my father’s family at Stanford. The country 
then presented a wild and uncultivated appear- 
ance, only a small part of the-land in the neigh- 
boorhod being cleared, and many of the fields en- 
closed with the logs which had been cut off of 
them. There were but two families of Friends 
near us, viz: Benjamin Hoag and Paul Hoag 
from New England, and most of the other inhab- 
itants were of the rougher sort. A small meet- 
ing of Friends was held about four miles from us 
in a log house belonging to Paul Upton, who 
with his wife Phebe Upton have been valuable 
members of our Society from their first settle- 
ment here, and were truly as a nursing father 
and nursing mother to many who have been 
brought forth in religious services. I can bear 
testimony to their worth from the fresh remem- 
brance of their pious and affectionate care over 
me, kindly, though prudently noticing me in my 
first coming forth in the ministry. The meeting 
was often attended by a number of raw, rustic 
looking people, most of whom were not Friends; 
and they would often gather together near the 
house, before the meeting time, and engage in dis- 
putes about the war, sometimes with high words 
and angry looks; but when the appointed hour 
came, Phebe Upton would come to the door and in- 

them; upon which all controversy would cease, 
and the company sit down with apparent rever- 
ence to wait upon the Father of mercies. There 
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is good reason to believe, that many of these 
persous were sincere-hearted, for some of them 
who were not then members of our Society, af- 
terward joined in religious fellowship, and be- 
came united in bearing a Christian testimony 
against war, by patiently suffering the spoiling 
of their goods. When pore that our meet- 
ing was then mostly held in silence, and look at 
the wide spreading of the Society in those parts 
and elsewhere, and the new meetings set up, I. 
am bound to say surely it is the Lord’s doings 
and marvellous indeed. 

I frequently listened to the disputes I have 
mentioned and felt an interest in them, yet the 
impropriety of such engagements just before sit- 
ting down in meeting, appeared great; and al- 
though, through adorable mercy, all were not 
carried away from the fear of the Lord, yet there 
is reason to apprehend that many were hurt by 
them. It is out justice tothe memory of my 
father to say, that I never knew him to be pres- 
ent at any of them: he was a man of sound dis- 
eretion and exemplary in his conduct and con- 
versation, even before he was evidently brought 
under the government of religious feeling. 

About the sixteenth year of my age I was 
again favored with seriousimpressions. My father 
had come forth in the ministry, and we began to 
have the company of Friends who were travelling 
in the service of the Gospel; and beholding the 
seriousness of their demeanor and the sacrifices 
they made in these acts of dedication to the cause 
of religion, together with the great sufferings of 
Friends, by reason of rapacious men who dis- 
trained their property, because they would not 
violate their peaceable testimony, my heart was 
deeply affected. I thought of what I had read 
when a child, of the sufferings of Friends in the 
beginning, and my judgment was convinced that 
those who stood faithful now, were upon the same 
foundation ; and that wars and fightings were in 
opposition to the precepts of the Gospel, which 
teach us to do unto others as we would have 
others do to us. I now lost that martial spirit 
which had so much actuated me at the commence- 
ment of the war—my love for Friends increased, 
and I delighted to go to meetings. Several young 
Friends had lately come forth in the ministry in 
a lively manner, and others who were more expe- 
rienced, travelling to and fro in that work—we 
often had their company at our meetings, and 
large numbers of people not of our Society attend- 
ed them, and the work of Truth prospered. 
Some who had been oppressors of Friends, and 
others who had been of bad conduct, became se- 
rious, joined the Society and continued to be use- 
ful members. 

In taking a retrospective view of my past life, 
I saw that I had lost ground, and bewailed my- 
self as one astray in a waste howling wilderness 
—I was afraid to be alone, or in the company of 
good people, forI thought they could discern 
my situation and would reprove me ; and indeed 
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their very looks seemed to administer reproof to 
me. Sosensible was I of the loss I had sustain- 
ed, that I was ready to conclude I should never 
obtain forgiveness ; but in process of time I felt 
a secret hope raised in my soul, that, like the 
prodigal, I should be received into favor, for 
which I was very thankful, and a belief arose in 
my heart, that one day I should bear a public 
testimony to the goodness of Israel’s Shepherd, 
who careth for the lost sheep. My love to my 
friends increased greatly, and I delighted to be 
in their company, although the natural diffidence 
of position prevented me from entering into con- 
versation, and I rarely spoke, except to answer a 
question or to deliver a message ; and I often ad- 
mire at the confidence of some of the young peo- 
ple, when I observe their forwardness and wish 
to take the lead in conversation. My mind was 
often filled with the love of God, which over- 
flowed toward my fellow creatures, so that it 
seemed as if I could lift up my voice like a trum- 

t, to declare unto others the goodness of the 
Tord, and invite them to come and partake there- 
of. 

Whilst under the preparing hand for the min- 
istry of the Gospel, I was preserved from running 
before I was sent, and from giving to others what 
was designed as food for my own soul to live upon, 
which it is to be feared some have done to their 
own great hurt, compassing themselves about 
with sparks of their own kindling, and in the end 
have had to lie down in sorrow. Such do not 
profit the people, but run into disorder and cause 
confusion. God is a God of order, and leads out 
of all confusion and mixture, into beautiful or- 
der and harmony, so that his church becomes 
“as a city set upon a hill, which cannot be hid.” 

The revolutionary war continuing, the suffer- 
ings of Friends greatly increased. They were 
stripped of nearly all their personal property, and 
sometimes where they had large herds of cattle, 
the last cow was driven away. But even wicked 
men respect consistency ; and those who suffered 
most were such as had indulged too freely in po- 
litical disputes and conversation, while the op- 
pressors were evidently more favorable toward 
those who meddled not with the prevailing con- 
tentions, but patiently and quietly suffered as 
the peaceable followers of Him, who said, “‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world.” The collectors 
would frequently go away without taking any- 
thing from such ; and when compelled to distrain, 

* they manifested much reluctance. 


{To be continued.) 





Industry is certainly very commendable, and 
supplies the want of parts. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, remove 
mountains. 

Never give out while there is hope; but hope 
not beyond reason; for that shows more desire 
than judgment. 











Memoir of Mary Knott, of Dublin, Ireland, 
who died on the 13th of Second month, 1853, 
aged 69 years. 

(Concluded from page 581.) 


Twelfth month 26th, 1839. “Paid seven 


visits to-day, to the poor, sick, or afflicted; one 


in particular, left a pleasing impression on my 
mind. The exercise of the sympathies of our 
nature brings a pure and unalloyed pleasure un- 
known to those who float down the stream of 
time, thoughtlessly indulging in selfish gratifica- 
tion, as though they were to live for themselves. 
Visiting the abodes of poverty is calculated to 
raise feelings of gratitude to the Author of all 
good, and ought to cause us to number our bless- 
ings. I desire in sincerity to exclaim, ‘ What 
shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits ?”” 

First month 15th, 1848. “TI desire that the 
ploughshare of affliction which, in mercy, has 
been sent to break up the fallow ground of my 
heart, may do its work, and bring me into more 
resignation of mind to the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence who doth not willingly afflict the chil- 
dren of men. He makes use of inward or out- 
ward trials, and at times both, to draw us from 
the things of time, and to prepare the mind for 
the reception of His Holy Spirit. O! for an 
increase of faith and patience !”’ 

First month 21st, 1849. “ Yesterday forty 
years 1 became a wife; and now, in taking a 
view of my married life to the present time, 
have to acknowledge that I have largely parta- 
ken of the mercies of the Most High. ie has 
seen meet also to administer the bread of adver- 
sity and the water of affliction, and I can exper- 
imentally acknowledge that all things here be- 
low bear the stamp of uncertainty. Even the 
fairest gourd may be blighted.” 

Eleventh month 7th, 1852. “This day 
sixty-nine years I became an inhabitant of this 
world, and the awful query arises, have I been 
living to myself, or to the glory of my great Cre- 
ator: has every succeeding anniversary found 
me increasingly anxious about the things that 
belong to my salvation? Within the last year, 
two of my beloved sisters have been called from 
this world of shadows; and I undoubtedly 
believe their ransomed spirits are now, through 
redeeming love, enjoying the fruition of joy un- 
speakable and full of glory.” 

During the last year of her life, our dear 
friend was engaged, as far as her strength ad- 
mitted, in making such arrangements, in regard 
to outward matters, as appeared likely to pro- 
mote the accommodation and comfort of her 
dear husband, like a person preparing for a jour- 
ney. The decease of two beloved sisters, of 
whom brief memorials appeared in the last An- 
nual Monitor, had impressed her with the neces- 
sity of being also ready. Her accounts connec- 
ted with benevolent objects, were all settled; 
and in connection with things of this kind, to 
which much of her time and talents had been 
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devoted, it may be stated, that in her inter- 
course with others, she was concerned always to 
uphold, in their integrity, the Christian princi- 
ples and testimonies of our religious Society. 

She never wholly recovered from the effects 
of the fall alluded toin the preceding memo- 
randa: and, during the last few years, her health 
gradually declined. She was able to attend 
meeting only two or three times in the course of 
the last summer ; but whilst her soul was stayed 
on God her Saviour, she enjoyed the company 
of her friends, especially of those who, as min- 
isters of the gospel, visited her at her own home. 
One of the last visits of this kind that she re- 
ceived, and gratefully records in her memoranda, 
was from a dear friend, Sybil Jones, from New 
England, and this appears to have been pecu- 
liarly blessed to her comfort and encouragement. 

As her end drew near, she seemed like a ser- 
vant in waiting for the coming of her Lord ; and 
during the last two days of her life, renewed 
and striking evidence was afforded that she knew 
Him in whom she had believed, and was gra- 
ciously sustained by the faith and hope of the 
Gospel. 

On the 12th of the Second month, 1858, she 
took an affectionate leave of her husband, and of 
two intimate friends, after which she was much 
exhausted, but said, “ What matter! I seem 
now to have done with all, unless my brother or 
sister should come.” The latter arrived about 


five o’clock, P. M., to whom she said, “I am 
glad thou art come to see how comfortable I 
am, neither. pain of body or of mind, nor any suf- 


fering except my breathing.” ‘ What signifies 
any suffering with such a glorious prospect be- 
fore me? ‘The pearl-gate is open to receive my 
spirit. Isee my Saviour’s face, looking down 
upon me and saying, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven,— 
thy iniquity is pardoned.’ It is not for anything 
that I have ever done; but for the sake of Je- 
sus: itis allof his free grace. Through life 
my earnest prayer has been, that, if consistent 
with the Almighty’s will, 1 might not become 
a burden to others, by out-living my faculties, 
and this prayer has been fully answered; my 
faculties are as clear and bright as ever they 
were. It is happy for those who have not the 
burden of unfulfilled known duty; who feel love 
to all, and are at peace with the whole world; 
this makes a death-bed easy; itis mystate. I 
am too weak to hear the Bible read, but it is not 
needful, so many -precious passages are contin- 
ually passing through my mind. Give my love 
to all my friends,—to every one.” 

During the night, she had great difficulty of 
breathing for a short time; after reviving, she 
said, “It is a great favor to be relieved; I 
was going, but I have some muscular strength 
remaining; ‘yet, from the state of my pulse, the 
end must ‘be very near.” After this, she dicta- 
ted the following paragraph on the subject of 
detraction. 
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‘‘ A circumstance once occurred which brought 
me into deep mental conflict, in consequence of 
wishing to do what I believed was required of 
me, and the fear of involving in trouble some 
that I loved; I could have no peace unless [ 
obeyed what I believed to be my Heavenly 
Father’s will. Oh! the depth of mental con- 
flict that I had to pass through in the struggle 
between duty and love; on bended knees I 
begged my Heavenly Father to help me out of 
the difficulty, and in his mercy he was pleased 
to hear me, and brought me through and spoke 
peace to my soul. 

“©! the danger of circulating, or even re- 
peating, anything that could injure the character 
of another. Our duty is first to mention it to 
the individual of whom it is spoken, and never 
afterwards to open our mouths on the subject to 
another. 

“ Q! that the precept of our divine Redeemer, 


_‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 


you, do ye even so unto them,’ were more tho- 
roughly carried out by professing Christians, 
than I fear is the case. 

“Tam glad that my remaining strength al- 
lowed me to do this; it seems a relief to me. I 
do not seem now to have any duty unperformed, 
to keep me here. I have no objection to this 
appearing in the Annual Monitor, because it is 
a precept I wish to impress upon all; but I par- 
ticularly desire that nothing may be inserted, 
but what might be useful to others! what may 
be deeply interesting to the relative circle, is not 
always instructive to the public.” 

In the morning she was very weak, and said, 
“Tf I am passing away, let me go quietly. — 
Come, Lord Jesus, and receive my spirit, for thou 
hast redeemed me! I must wait my appointed 
time.” 

About nine o’clock, when the doctor came, 
she addressed him thus: “ Doctor, I wished to 
see thee once more before I enter into glory.” 
After this, she expressed but little, and lay. 
mostly very still; her limbs had become cold, 
and when the doctor came, about four o'clock, 
she did not notice him; her pulse had nearly 
ceased, and those around did not expect to hear 
her voice again. To their surprise, when the 
clock struck five, she asked, “Is that four or 
five ? the last two hours have seemed very long; 
I do not feel as if I were going from you just yet.” 
In the course of the evening, she said she should 
like to see the servant, (a Roman Catholic,) if” 
able, to take leave of her. She lay quiet for 
awhile, and about eight o’clock said she could now 
see Biddy, whom she addressed in the following 
manner :— 

“ Well, Biddy! I wished to see thee before I 
depart, to tell thee that during our short acquaint- 
ance I have felt a regard for thee. Thou hast 
been kind and attentive to me; andI have de- 
sired for thee that thou mayest acknowledge the 
Lord in all thy ways, and, in faith, yield obedi- 
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ence to all His commandments. If thou dost 
so, He will guide thee by his-counsel, and after- 
wards receive thee to glory. 

“ Dost thou think our Heavenly Father needs 
theaid of a sinful man to forward the work of 
salvation, which He has already finished in of- 
fering up his beloved Son, a propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world? And He hath also 
given us the invaluable records of the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make us wise unto 
salvation, through faith in our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. They likewise tell us, that no man 
can save his brother, or give to God a ransom 
for his soul; and any one who says he can, is a 
blind leader of the blind, and awful will be his 
condemnation. 

“ Thou seest I have neither priest nor minis- 
ter to prepare my soul to meet my Great Judge ; 
but I have had the Minister of ministers with 
me, and now behold his glorious face looking 
down in love and unmerited mercy upon me, 
surrounded by his holy angels, waiting to con- 
vey me to the celestial city in his own good 
time. 

“JT wish thee, in all thy trials, on bended 
knees, and at any other opportunity through the 
day, during thy working hours, to lift up thy 
heart unto Him, that He may strengthen and 
enable thee to bear them, and to do thy duty ; 
if thou dost, He will not forsake thee in the 
hour of extremity. Thou hast been very atten- 
tive to me, and I feel obliged to thee; and now 
bid thee farewell, and hope we shall meet in a 
better place.” 


At ten o’clock, when arrangements were being 
made for the night, she said, “I am as willing 
to remain as you are to keep me; if the Lord 
has any more work for me to do, he can give me 
strength.” After taking alittle water, and hav- 
ing the pillow adjusted, she said, “I am very 
comfortable.” These were her last words: a 
change of countenance was soon perceived, and 
it was evident, at half-past ten, that all was over. 
The dismissal of the freed spirit was so gentle, 
that those who watched beside the bed were not 
sensible of the moment when breathing ceased. 
—Annual Monitor. 





The Plea of “ Not Guilty,” or the evils arising 
Jrom the present mode of arraigning pris- 
oners. 


‘Putting away lying, speak every man truta with his neighbor.” 


A few years since,a pamphlet bearing the 
above title, was published by W. C. Osborn, 
Chaplain of Bath Gaol. It is an earnest and 
luminous exposition of the inconsistency and im- 


morality of the system, which are greater than | j 


could be imagined by those who have not given 
the subject much attention. 

W. Osborn engaged in an extensive corres- 
pondence, and communicated with many persons 


in official stations. This necessarily involved 
much expense, which fell heavily on himself. 

The pamphlet contains several cases, striking- 
ly illustrative of the injurious effects produced 
on the minds of prisoners, by their being com- 
pelled either to admit their guilt, or to tell an 
untruth. 

It is observed, “The most impressive sermons 
may be preached to them, they may acknowledge 
their guilt, and be melted to tears by a review of 
their past lives, and be almost persuaded to em- 
brace the gospel; but all this is to no purpose, 
so long as they are determined to carry out their 
natural desire to escape conviction and avoid 
punishment, by availing themselves of the plea 
of ‘not guilty.’ They feel that they cannot be 
Christians in sincerity and truth, and yet deny 
their guilt. Alas! how serious a reflection is this 
on our administration of penal justice! that a 
confession of guilt should involve the criminal in 
danger, and prevent his availing himself of those 
privileges and chances which by a falsehood may 
be enjoyed. What discouragement to truth! 
What a premium to falsehood! The number of 
those pleading guilty is consequently small com- 
_ with those who pursue an opposite course; 

ut yet in nearly all those instances in which 
this line is adopted, it will be found to be so ta- 
ken by individuals of the better class of offenders, 
and those whose career of vice has so effaced all 
sense of propriety and honesty ; so that the evils 
of the system effect chiefly those who recommend 
themselves rather to favor than otherwise. 

“T have not only found it to impede my use- 
fulness among prisoners—not only to prevent 
their enjoying that peace of mind which follows 
from a full confession of sin before God, and a 
determination in his strength to avoid every 
transgression in future—not only to be the cause 
of much artifice among prisoners that have been 
accomplices in crime—not only to frustrate the 
real object of all punishments, the reformation of 
the criminal—but have known instances where 
it has endangered the liberty and life of the in- 
nocent and ignorant. In the eyes of a large class 
of highly respectable persons it is considered to 
bring dishonor upon our judicial proceedings; it 
implies that verbal truth is of no consequence. 
This system debases the sacred and exalted char- 
acter of the judge, at least among the lower 
classes of society; it stands opposed to all the 
wise and enlightened measures in our jurispru- 
dence ; and, moreover, it militates against the 
Divine injunction, which says, ‘Let every man 
speak truth with his neighbor.’ ” 

W. Osborn, it seems, continues to take a deep 
interest in the subject, and watches favorable 
ae of introducing it to the notice of 
influential persons. There are many individuals 
capable of giving efficient assistance to this cause, 
in various ways, who, perhaps, only require to 
have their attention directed to it to induce them 
to do so.—N. London Friend. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT UNLAWFUL. 


The question is, whether the power over hu- 
man life attaches to civil government as of natu- 
ral right? It relates not so much to the right 
of man individually, as to the right of a regu- 
larly constituted government. Yet it is difficult 
to conceive how the legitimacy or illegitimacy of 
any prerogative exercised by the State can be 
proved, without investigating the rights of each 
member of the community. The State authority 
can only be the aggregate of such right. 


It may be assumed, as an indisputable propo- 
sition, that life is the gift of God. The fiat and 
power of the Almighty alone can lodge the ra- 
tional and immortal spirit in the material organi- 
zation which is to be the instrument of its mani- 
festations under the present condition of being. 
It is this union of the spiritual and material that 
we mean by the term life. It is the authority 
violently to terminate this union of body and 
soul that we deny as a prerogative of man, in 
the sense of natural right. 

It might appear to be almost a self-evident 

roposition, that that which God alone can give, 

e alone can have authority to take away, unless, 
by express permission, he delegate this power; 
it is then indeed, to all intents and purposes, 
himself, and not man who does it. 

Every proper view of the constitution and re- 
lationships of man will, we think, show the 
power over life to be entirely unauthorized. 

We have already, more than once, insisted 
upon the very strong presumptive proof that 
man does not, either individually or collectively, 
possess this power, to be found in the fact, that 
from the beginning the Divine Being had made 
it matter of express direction. If such a power 
had belonged to man, or to society, the Almighty 
would have left it unnoticed, like any other legis- 
tive regulation which it was lawful for man to 
institute, until the establishment of the Jewish 
government, over which he himself directly pre- 
sided. 

Some theorists there are, who pretend to find 
a Divine authority for everything done by a 
government. These parties, however, involve 
themselves in great embarrassment, when re- 
quired to reconcile the flagrant errors and out- 
rages of legislation and government, with the 
ex-officio inspiration of legislators and magis- 
trates. 

The Divine right of governments is a thing 
which its advocates have never yet been able 
even toexplain, much less to vindicate. The 
theory is not intelligible to themselves; they 
cannot, therefore, define it to others. It is a 
mere fiction, invented, it is to be feared, for any- 
thing rather than the honor of God, or the in- 
terests of a people. Civil government, like every 
other prudential expedient for promoting the 
well-being of man, but not of immediate Divine 
institution, rests on human authority, and ever 
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has done, save and except the single instance in 
which the Divine Ruler became the King of his 
people Israel. 

Relationship, we have said, is the foundation 
of all prerogative and duty. Civil institutions 
originate in a conventional relation. The true 
theory of civil government is, we apprehend, 
that which represents it as an expedient upon 
which men agree for the promotion of the gene- 
ral welfare, by placing certain individuals in the 
relation of their representatives, and the execu- 
tors of their will. 1t is the creature of common 
consent, originated for certain definite objects. 
It is to deal with the civil interests of a people, 
and these only. No combination of men can 
consign to it any more extended or superior ju- 
risdiction. It embodies the aggregate of every 
individual’s right and authority in civil matters, 
to protect and maintain them. 

As originating in human authority and resting 
upon it, civil government is subject to certain 
limitations, not only in the kind of jurisdiction 
exercised, but also in regard to the sort of sanc- 
tions or penalties to be employed in the mainte- 
nance of order, and the administration of civil 
justice. It has derived all its functions from the 
combination of individual men. As sustaining 
many of the natural and moral relationships of 
human beings, its individual members and sub- 
jects may have certain kinds of authority, and 
certain rights and duties, which they cannot 
possibly transfer to their civil representatives 
and rulers. But the right and authority to take 
human life, they cannot consign to political gov- 
ernments, simply because they do not possess it 
themselves. No individual man possesses the 
right over his own life; he cannot, therefore, re- 
sign it into the hands of society—nature does 
not give it. The suicide, by the act of self- 
destruction, invades the sovereign rights of the 
Most High. 

The mere circumstance of a number of men 
coming together, under a regular organization, © 
for certain worldly objects cannot be considered 
to originate any prerogative which was not pre- 
viously and naturally possessed by each one of 
them, if they could, separately, have enforced or 
exercised it. A derived authority, like that of 
government, cannot exceed that which resides in 
its original. If no man has power over his own 
life, how is it probable, that he can have it over 
that of another? and this, too, merely as a right 
of civil reprisal; for no other sort of jurisdiction 
is it competent to man to delegate as a citizen, 
or to exercise as a ruler. For the citizen to del- 
egate even a moral authority over himself, not 
to speak of the right over his life, to the civil 

overnor, would be futile and absurd—it is, in 
act, impossible. But if it were even possible, 
it were, virtually and ostensibly, to attempt to 
withdraw himself from beneath the supreme 
and exclusive jurisdiction of the Moral Governor 
of the world, and, therefore, profane. For the 
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civil ruler to pretend to assume such a jurisdic- 
tion, is to take the judgment-seat of God him- 
self, and supersede his sovereign prerogative. 

In a state of civil society every man resigns 
the right of punishment, in order that the State 
may duly exercise it in his stead. But the great 
question to determine is, where the point of lim- 
itation lies? What class of offences may be pun- 
ished by human government, and by what sanc- 
tions its rightful laws may be enforced? That 
some limitation is necessary and proper will be 
admitted by all, for none will be found to assert 
the right of the civil governor to take cogni- 
zance of all those nameless moral delinquencies 
which, in their direct results, do not affect the 
civil welfare of the community. 

Society has the right to inflict the privation 
of all the benefits which it can confer; but the 
State cannot give life—it has no power over it— 
it cannot, lawfully, take it away. The civil ruler 
cannot pretend to be the minister of MORAL jus- 
tice. He is incapable of estimating the degree 
of moral obliquity in any case, but without this 
he is incompetent to the judicial recompence of 
moral evil. The full and proper execution of 
justice is held back and suspended for a judg- 
ment beyond the present life. It is only as af- 
fecting civil rights that rulers have anything to 
do with virtue and vice. In our instinctive and 
ultimate judgment upon cases where there is 
offence against the laws of morality, we always, 
even after having inflicted civil punishments, 
refer the matter to a future and a higher tri- 
bunal. 

No authority or jurisdiction can legitimately 
be committed to any functionary, but such as is 
of the same nature with the relation out of which 
it arises. In as far as the origin of civil and 
moral authority determines their province and 
limits, it separates them, and places the subjects 
of each beyond the juvisdiction of the other. 
But the supporters of capital punishment, in or- 
der to find a warrant for its infliction, represent 
the civil ruler as having a commission to execute 
upon crime its full moral desert, and, therefore, 
will take the life of the murderer, on the plea 
that moral justice requires he should die. The 
argument is altogether absurd. 

Human governments can do much less in the 
way of administering justice than many are apt 
toimagine. At the very best, and in many 
cases which fall far short of murder, it is but a 
fallible and imperfect attempt to protect men, 
even in those interests and rights which civil so- 
ciety may legitimately undertake to guard and 
maintain. That it should assume to vindicate 
the claims of moral justice, must, therefore, be 
regarded as vain and presumptuous. 

t is commonly argued, by the defenders of 
capital punishment, that human life is sacred ; 
the crime of murder, therefore, it is said, de- 
mands the life of the destroyer. 

To this it may be replied, that the act is in- 





consistent with the reason assigned for it. . If 
human life be sacred, the circumstance of the 
murderer having violated it, cannot constitute 
any reason or warrant for the State violating it 
again in his person. 

It has been pleaded, with some speciousness, 
that life is to be held sacred against the mur- 
derer, but not against the State; and this ap- 
pears to some to give consistency, if not validity, 
to the argument. But the theory is inconsistent 
as a doctrine; and, therefore, invalid as an ar- 
gument. It is not enough for our opponents 
to tell us, that they distinguish between the in- 
violability of life to the individual, and the right 
of the State, in its corporate capacity. This 
may explain what they mean by the sacredness 
of human life, but we want to know the grounds 
upon which the distinction is founded. We are 
left to gather this from the terms of their state- 
ment, and the tenor of their arguments in gen- 


eral. 
(To be continued.) 





CURE FOR THE WOUNDS OF THE WORLD. 


Let him who wishes for an effectual cure for 
the wounds which the world can inflict, retire 
from intercourse with men, to intercourse with 
his Creator. When he enters into his closet and 
shuts the door, let him shut out, at the same 
time, all intrusion of worldly care, and dwell 
among objects divine and immortal; those fair 
prospects of order and peace, shall. there open to 
his view, which form the most perfect contrast 
to the confusion and misery of this earth. The 
celestial inhabitants quarrel not: among them 
there is neither ingratitude, nor envy, nor tumult, 
Men may harass one another, but in the king- 
dom of heaven concord and tranquillity reign 
forever. From such objects, there beams upon 
the mind of the pious man, a pure and enliven- 
ing light ; there is diffused over his heart a holy 
calm; his agitated spirit assumes its firmness, 
and regains its peace; the world sinks in its 
importance, and the load of mortality and misery ‘~ 
loses almost all its weight; the green pastures 
open, and the still waters flow around him, be- 
side which the Shepherd of Israel guides his 
flock.—B.air. 





DAGUERRE IN AFRICA. 


Science and art are taking hold in long be- 
nighted Africa. The Liberian Republic is grad- 
ually and permanently spreading its powerful in- 
fluence for good, and the higher attendants of 
civilization are extending their refining’and eno- 
bling qualities over the hearts and minds of the 
formerly untutored native, and his more advanced 
brethren from the United States. A friend 
has submitted to our view, several daguerreo~ 
types taken in January last, at Monrovia, in the 
Republic of Liberia. ‘They purport to be the 
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faces of President Roberts and his lady, and of 
Vice President Benson, and are said by compe- 
tent judges to be excellent likenesses. As works 
of art, they will favorably compare with speci- 
mens of American skill, chemical knowledge and 
artistic arrangement. The artist, Augustus 
Washington, was formerly located at Hartford, 
Connecticut, where he was eminently successful 
in his profession, but a desire to be free, and be- 
come a citizen of that country, where alone his 
race have already risen to and are maintaining 
their nationality, induced him to emigrate to 
the Independent Republic of Liberia. We learn 
that he has there met with large success, and 
himself and family are in good health, and well 
pleased with their new homes and happy land. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 34, 1854. 


SEE 


In our last number, notice was given under the 
head of “‘ Summary of News,’ that the Nebras- 
ka bill, which was co unexpectedly obtruded on 
the attention of the federal legislature, and which 
has produced such an excitement both in and out 
of Congress, had passed the House of Represen- 
tatives, by a majority of thirteen votes. An 
amendment made by that body, rendered its re- 
turn to the Senate necessary to its consummation. 
As was to be expected, this measure has received 
the sanction of the Senate, and no doubt will 
have assumed the character of a law, by the presi- 
dential signature, before this paper reaches our 
subscribers. 

What the direct practical effect of this enact- 
ment will be, suppusing it permitted to continue 
on the statute book, remains to be seen. It may 
still be hoped that emigrants from the free 
States and from Europe, with their well-known 
hardihood and superior capabilities for opening 
a new country, and transforming a wilderness into 
cultivated fields, may so far and so freely pour 
into this territory as to give a decided majority to 
the advocates of freedom. It may also be re- 
membered that whatever may be attributed to 
Northern votes, in the consummation of this 
measure, the voice of the people of the north has 
been loudly and unequivocally raised in opposi- 
tion to it. A little time will bring up an oppor- 
tunity for those now neglected members of the 
community, whose earnest remonstrances have 
been shamefully disregarded, to manifest their 
opinions and make their power felt, in a consti- 
tutional manner, at the ballot box. If a law so 
consonant to the principles on which the people 
of these United States assumed their station 
among the nations of the world, can be abrogated 
by the Representatives of the people, the same 
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Representatives, when so commanded by the 
people themselves, may repeal this repealing 
clause and consequently reinstate the previous 
law. It may also be considered that whatever 
was intended by this recent violation of what was 
unquestionably regarded as a solemn compact, 
unrepealable by any subsequent legislature, slave- 
ry is not established by it in the territories of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. The declaration of Lord 
Mansfield that slavery can be supported only by 
positive law, is ungestionably a sound legal max- 
im. If then slaves should be taken into those 
territories, during their territorial existence, they 
can be held by no existing law. If any legal 
tribunal should sanction their slavery, it must be 
done upon arbitrary, not on legal principles. 
Hence the importance of filling the land, as quick. 
ly as possible, with men of correct principles. If 
the advocates of freedom, whether located on the 
north or south of Mason and Dixon’s line, would 
only speak out in tones such as the urgency of 
the case demands, there is a potency in the prin- 
ciples and operations of freedom and free labor, 
which is more than equal to all that the intrigues 
and machinations of slave-holders can accom- 
plish. 

But after all that can be hoped from the energy 
or power of the north, the passage of the Kansas 
and Nebraska bill, under existing circumstances, 
must be regarded as of fearful portent. When 
the present government was formed, the preva- 
lent feeling of the nation, awakened, to some 
extent, by the contest from which it had recently 
emerged, was evidently in favor of freedom. 
Laws had been lately enacted ina number of 
States under which slavery in them must inevita- 
bly expire with the passing generation. To se- 
cure the blessings of liberty, was one of the 
avowed objects of the Union ; and it would be a 
shameful imputation upon the character of its au- 
thors to assert, that this freedom was intended to 
be restricted to persons of one complexion. The 
provision included in the ordinance of 1787 was 
unquestionably designed to apply not only to the 
N. W. of the Ohio, but to all territory to be sub- 
sequently acquired by the United States. And 
could the acquisition of Louisiana have been 
foreseen, there is no reason to doubt the applica- 
tion of the principle of freedom to that territory. 
This ordinance, we observe, was adopted at the 
time the convention was engaged in framing the 
federal constitution, and was confirmed by the 
first Congress under it. By this ordinance, if its 
principles had been duly maintained, slavery 
must have remained forever limited to the States 
in which it was then planted. 

The concession relative to the migration or im- 
portation of persons, usually construed as referring 
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favor of slavery, have all been exacted and sub- 
| mitted to, while the slave-holding interest has 


| drained to support the expense of wars waged 


} been purchased at the general expense, and con- 


) low in the train. 
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© to the African slave trade, was expressly limited 


to the States then existing. This article was ad- 


) mitted for the purpose of’securing the adhesion of 
) South Carolina and Georgia. It seems to have been 


thought more eligible to secure to Congress the 


| power of abolishing that odious traffic, at the end 


of twenty years, than to incur the risk of its in- 


| definite continuance. 


The provision respecting the recovery of fugi- 


| tives from labor, we observe applies to those es- 
: caping from the States: and if intended to apply 
) to fugitive slaves, was plainly confined to slavery 
> in the States, not the territories of the Union. 


The concessions made by the free States, in 


been encroaching, whenever an opportunity has 
been offered. One slave state after another, with 
its three-fifths representation, has been added to 
the Union. The treasury of the nation has been 
for the recovery of fugitive slaves. Territory has 


signed to slavery. But of all the measures by 
which a disregard to the original principles of 





} our Union has been manifested, it is questionable 


whether anything equal to this Kansas and Ne- 
braska bill has been offered to the humility and 
forbearance of the north. From what we have 
heretofore experienced, and what we now see 


| looming in the distance we have reason to fear 


that other measures, still more revolting, will fol- 
We already find the reopening 
of the slave trade, a traffic which seems to have 
been denounced by the civilized world, vindica- 
ted not merely as economical, but as humane. 
And however revolting to humanity that traffic is 
well known to be, it is not difficult to believe that 
a conscience which can be reconciled to the in- 
ternal traffic in slaves, by which thousands of the 
natives of Maryland and Virginia are annually 
transported to the States of the South, will readily 
find an excuse for the transatlantic traffic ; espe- 
cially when the difference between the prices of 
an African and a native slave is thrown into the 
scale. 

When we soberly reflect on the injustice 
which has been meted out to the descendants of 
the African race, and the native inhabitants of this 
favored land, we cannot avoid the conviction that 
@ fearful load of guilt rests upon us, and well may 
we fear that the passions which this recent mea- 
sure has awakened into action, may be productive 
of consequences not easily foreseen. 


In relation to the provision in the act of 1820, 
which is repealed by this recent enactment, the 
North American of the 29th ult., a paper certainly 
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not chargeable with violent opposition to the rights 
of the South, contains the following remarks: 


“Tt is the only one of all the conventions of the 
kind ever made in relation to its subject matter in 
which this section of the Union has received any 
valuable consideration for the many concessions 
it has made, and yet they who should have main- 
tained it with resolute integrity for the sake of the 
exemplary honesty and firmness with which faith 
has been kept with them in various like cases, 
have forcibly abrogated and annulled it, in the 
face of the declared wishes, and even the earnest 
expostulation of the people of the free States. 

e need not say that conduct of this character 
is fitted to impair the obligation of all compromises 
similar to that which has just been destroyed with 
so marked a disregard for the sentiments and will 
of one-half the people of the country. They, at 
least, whose principles and confidence have been 
so grossly outraged by the act, cannot surely be, 
with any grace, required to observe very strictly 
engagements made with those who have exhibit- 
ed a readiness, whenever they have the power, to 
break all that they aye not interested to preserve. 
But this is not the worst effect of the treachery 
which has been lately practised. It strikes at the 
very vitals of the national Union. It has evidently 
aroused already in this quarter a spirit of resis- 
tance to that species of sectional usurpation and 
violence which cannot be persisted in without 
producing a conflict of opinion, interest and pow- 
er, which, ifcommenced, will inevitably terminate 
only with a dissolution of the confederacy. Af- 
fairs have reached a point at which it is impera- 
tively incumbent on the North to unite for defence, 
and take a determined stand against that reckless 
and audacious purpose of domination over it, 
which neither law, nature, nor humanity is able 
to restrain. We would not be understood as ad- 
vising to resort to any illegal and violent mode of 
redressing grievances past or wrongs to come. 
Nor can any one deprecate more devoutly than we 
do the occurrence of any occasion which might 
lead to a separation of those political relations 
which have, for a long a and with so much 
mutual advantage, bound the States together. But 
we cannot shut our eyes to the unmistakable 
signs which indicate that, unless wiser and purer 
and more conservative counsels direct the govern- 
ment hereafter, infinite trouble, if not the worst 
of calamities that could befal the republic, is cer- 
tainly in store for us.” 


By a letter from Liverpool, dated the 12th ult., 
we are informed that Richard Allen, of Water- 
ford, Ireland, has been liberated to pay a religious 
visit to some parts of this country; particularly to 
Friends in Canada. Samuel Bewley, of Dublin, was 
expected to be his companion. The expected time 
of embarkation was the 20th ult. 

Our beloved friends, Eli and Sybil Jones, were 
expected to return to their native land in the same 
steamer. 


Mararev,—On Fifth day the 25th of Fifth month, 
at Friends’ Meeting house, Ledyard, Cayuga co., 
N. York, ApranaM TazBer, of New Bedford, Mass., 
to Mary Jang, daughter of Augustus and Phebe 
Jane Howland, of Ledyard. 
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Dizp,—On the 17th ult., in Norwich, N. Y., at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Samuel Weeden, 
in the 85th year of her age, CatHaRiInE WEEDEN, 
widow of the late Peleg Weeden, a member of 
Butternuts Monthly Meeting. 


On the 8th of Fourth month last, in the 
19th year of her age, Ex1za C. Wetts, daughter of 
Russell and Eliza C. Wells, members of Adrian 
Monthly Meeting, Michigan. After great conflict 
of spirit she was mercifully enabled to adopt the 
language, O death, where is thy sting; O grave, 
where is thy victory ? 


at his residence, near Parkersville, Chester 
county, Pa., on the morning of the 26th of Fourth 
month, Jacop Batty, an esteemed member of 
Kennet Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 79th 
year of his age. For some days before his death, 
e seemed impressed with the belief that his close 
was drawing near, and said to one of his family, 
‘My end must be drawing very near, I am sensi- 
ble of it.” He then conversed very calmly for a 
time, and remarked, “I have always been a full 
believer in the doctrines of the Christian religion.” 
He appeared to have nothing to do but to fill up his 
measure of bodily suffering, his mind being stay- 
ed and collected in the prospect of a heavenly in- 
heritance. He suffered much from difficulty of 
breathing, and at one time, when feeling some- 
what relieved from it, he solemnly uttered this 
brief testimony,—“ Verily, verily, there is a re- 
ward for the righteous; verily he is a God that 
judgeth im the earth.” And again, when suffering 
from the same cause, he said, ‘ Oh! that I coul 
flee away and be at rest.”’ To him death appeared to 
have no terrors, but rather to be as a door opening 
to heavenly rest. Retaining his faculties clear to 
the last, he passed quietly away as one failing 
asleep. His redeemed spirit, joining, we humbly 
believe, that innumerable mashed. which John 
the Divine saw, and of whom it is recorded, “ For 
the Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne, 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters, and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.” 


—— On the 13th of last month, in the 60th year 

of her age, Mary, wife of Thomas H. Terrell, a 
useful and beloved member of Shortcreek Month- 
ly Meeting, Ohio. She was firmly attached to the 
principles, and concerned to support the testi- 
monies of our religious society, and being clothed 
with that charity which thinketh no evil, and pos- 
sessing in no common degree the amiable and en- 
dearing qualities which win affection and regard, 
she was much beloved by a large circle of rela- 
tives and friends. 
_ From the commencement of her illness she was 
impressed with the belief that it would terminate 
in death, and was early concerned that every debt 
of duty to her family and friends should be dis- 
charged, not only imparting counsel to those 
around her, but also dictating several letters of re- 
ligious admonition to the absent. 

She frequently expressed her thankfulness, say- 
ing, her heavenly Father had dealt mercifully with 
her, her bodily suffering not being great, and her 
mind enjeying sweet peace,” adding, “I see not 
the shadow ofa cloud between me and my Saviour.”’ 
Her heart overflowed with love, love to God, and 
love to the whole human race. 

Her feelings were drawn forth in sympathy for 
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the suffering slave, and she repeatedly referred to 
the exercise she had passed imal in regard to 
using the products o waveqaited labor. At one 
time she observed to her husband, ‘ Should I be 
raised from this sick bed, if thou art willing, we 
will withdraw as far as practicable from all part- 
cipation in this guilt, and let such articles as are 
required for me at this time be free from the stain 
of slavery.” 


on the 18th of Fourth month, at his resi. 

dence near Richmond, Wayne co., Ind., Samun. 
NicHotson, aged about 44 years, an exemplary 
member of Chester (Ind.) Monthly Meeting. The 
fruits of a uniformly humble and circumspect 
course of life, were well attested by the tranquil 
and peaceful manner in which he was, in firm re- 
liance upon the mercies of his blessed Redeemer, 
permitted to pass from the fluctuating scenes of 
time to never ending eternity. And although the 
severing of the tender ties of affection, which 
bound him to a large circle of endeared relatives 
and friends, was affecting indeed, yet, these afflic- 
tions were greatly alleviated by a well grounded 
assurance that his gentle and sanctified spirit has 
in mercy been transferred to the “realms of 
bliss.” 

‘* Heaven lends us friends to bless the present scene, 

Resumes them, to prepare us for the next.’’ 


—— suddenly, on the 20th ult., at his residence 
in Wilmington, Del., Taomas StarLer, a member 


of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, in the 63d year 
of his age. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The Committee of oo Yearly Meet 
ing, for the civilization of the Indian natives are 
desirous of engaging the services of a Friend and 
his wife to aid in conducting the Farm and family 
at the Boarding School at Tunessassah. 

Also, a suitable Friend to take charge of the 
School. Application may be made to 


Joseru Exxinton, 377 South 2d St., 
Tuomas Evans, 180 Arch St. 


Philada. 5th mo. 3, 1854. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


A pamphlet has recently been issued in this 
city, including a number of documents in rela- 
tion to this interesting subject. 

This system is founded on rational principles. 
Language necessarily consists of a definite num- 


ber of distinct articulate sounds. If we adopt 4 
separate character for each separate sound in the 
language, we have, of course, the means of ex- 
hibiting to the eye, what we may cal! a picture 
of all the sounds which the voice presents to the 
ear. This is exactly what writing has been de- 
signed to accomplish, from the days of Cadmus, 
who is reported to be the first who taught man- 
kind to paint the thoughts and catch the flying 
sound, to the time of Isaac Pitman, the authot 
of the present system of phonography. That the 
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purpose of writing is but imperfectly answered 
by any system hitherto brought into common 


) use, must be obvious to any one who reflects up- 
on the various methods often adopted to repre- 
sent similar sounds, and the various ways in 


which the same words are pronounced by differ- 
ent readers, as well as the incongruous sounds 
often assigned to the same combination of letters. 
) This imperfection can scarcely fail to attend any 
system of writing in which the number of char- 
acters is less than the number of distinct, arti- 
) culate sounds. 
| More than fifty years ago, Dr. Thornton, after- 
wards superintendent of the patent office at 
| Washington, published in the transactions of the 
| American Philosophical Society, an essay on a 
: universal alphabet, in which he proposed to in- 
| troduce one, and only one, character for each 
| separate articulate sound. In the course of this 
) essay, he remarks that the difference between 
the bad and the correct speller, on the existing 
) systems, is that the former exhibits his own 
5 blunders, and the latter the blunders of every 
) body else. Upon the plan which he offered to 
) public acceptance, he thought that no variety of 
| spelling could arise among those who used the 
) same pronunciation. But neither this nor any 
other scheme, as far as I am informed, prior to 
) our own days, combined or attempted to combine, 
| with this indispensable characteristic of a per- 
) fect alphabet, such simplicity in the form of 
| the characters used, as to enable a writer of ordi- 
‘nary intellect, to put down upon paper the 
words as they flowed from the lips of a speaker, 
patthe usual speed. This, the phonography of 
Pitman appears to accomplish. 


The following extracts from the pamphlet al- 
luded to, may give to our readers some idea of 
the system, and of its importance. 


This system, an invention of Isaac Pitman, of 
Bath, England, was published in its first imper- 
fect form in 1837, but has since received many 
improvements ; and, as at present written, may 
be dated from the year 1845. It has, therefore, 
been about ten years prominently before the pub- 
lie. Its spread and adoption since that time as 
’ method of writing and reporting, have been 
remarkable. Several hundred thousand text 
books explanatory of the system have been sold 
in Great Britain and the United States; and the 
tumber of practical phonographers is known to 

very considerable. As asystem of verbatim 
‘eporting, it is rapidly superseding all rivalry. 
But it is not for reporters alone, that phonogra- 
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phy is adapted. Thousands use it who never 
pretend or aim to be reporters. They employ it 
simply asa labor-saving instrument. Finding it 
entirely legible, they use it in every case where 
what they write is designed for their own use, or 
the eye of a fellow-phonographer. Probably a 
mail never passes in our country or in Great 
Britain, that does not carry phonographic letters 
of business or friendship. Some, who are clerks, 
use it as amanuenses, taking down from the dic- 
tation of their superior, letters which they re- 
write in long-hand, for his signature. Some, who 
are students, use it in recording the words of 
instruction which fall from their preceptors; to 
be afterwards more carefully reflected on and 
read at leisure. Some, who are lawyers, or em- 
ployed by lawyers, use it in preparing legal do- 
cuments, to be transcribed into long-hand ; or in 
recording evidence verbatim as it falls from the 
witness. Some who are editors, write in phono- 
graphy for their paper; and others, who are 
printers, set up type therefrom. 

A perfect alphebet of the English language 
would contain thirty-nine signs. It is such an 
alphabet which is adopted in phonography; and 
to its use is due, almost exclusively, the legibili- 
ty and ease of acquisition, by which it is so re- 
markably contrasted with all other systems of 
short-hand. In writing phonography, we simp- 
ly write the sounds heard in pronounciation ; 
without reference to the conventional arrange- 
ment of letters, by which in ordinary writing 
custom requires that words should be represent- 
ed. By the enlargement of the alphabet this 
becomes possible ; and the succecsful result ex- 
hibits a fresh proof of the importance of conform- 
ing practice to theory. 

With regard to the swiftness with which pho- 
nography is written, there can be no dispute. It 
suffices to.compare the conciseness of phonogra- 
phy with long-hand (or any other) writing, 
to be convinced of the immeasurable superi- 
ority which the former must give in point of ra- 
pidity. The average rate of public speaking is 
about one hundred and twenty words a minute ; 
yet there are phonographers, who can write as 
many as one hundred and eighty, and perhaps 
more. In fact, it is only by this system, that 
satisfactory verbatim reports are possible. But, 
putting out of view those who are skilled as re- 
porters, and referring to those who adopt phono- 
graphy only in correspondence, or for private 
purposes, there are few of moderate skill who 
cannot write it from three to five times as rapid- 
ly as long-hand. 

It is proper to refer to the importance of pho- 
nography, in contributing to the correctness and 
distinctness of the pupil’s enunciation. Experi- 
ence had shown, before the invention of Phono- 
graphy, that an important aid to elocutionary 
studies, was to practice the pupil in what isterm- 
ed the Elements ;—that is, the sounds of the 
language. Distinctness in uttering the elements, 
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promotes distinctness in uttering words made 
of those elements. Now, the phonographic ale 
phabet,as we have explained, is made up of these 
elementary sounds; and the young phonographer, 
while he studies it for a different purpose, is in 
fact taking a most valuable lesson in elocution. 
- But further, phonographic writing indicates ex- 
actly the pronunciation of the writer. It is, as 
it were, a daguerreotype of his speech. A teacher, 
in correcting a phonographic exercise, has thus 
an important opportunity of correcting errors of 
pronunciation. It is beyond doubt, therefore, if 
the teacher himself be competent, that school 
instruction in phonography, would insure gen- 
eral correctness and uniformity of pronunciation ; 
and save the necessity of any special attention to 
the subject, such as is now given. 

Copies of this pamphlet may be had at the 
Chamber of the Board of Control, Atheneum 
Building, South Sixth street, Shepherd Holman, 
No. 1, North Eleventh street, teacher, Henderson 
& Co., Fifth and Arch streets. 


Annual Report of the New York Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends. 


This Asociation was reorganized in the be- 
ginning of the year 1852, since which time it 
has pursued the objects in view, meeting month- 
ly, except during midsummer. Its publications 
during this time have been as follows :— 

Prayer—Its Nature and Importance. 

First-Day School Assistant. 

Fictitious Reading. 

Awful Consequences of Delay. 

Self Examination. 

ne an Internal and Practical Princi- 
ple. 
Holy Scriptures and Observance of the First 
Day of the Week. 

Thoughts on the Importance of Religion. 

Thoughts on the Right Employment of Time. 

An Address to the Citizens of the United 
States on the Subject of Ardent Spirits. 

Remarks on Trouble of our own Making. 

Capital Punishment. 


A lively interest has also been felt in the pre- 
paration of Tracts particularly adapted to arrest 
the attention, and suited to the comprehension 
of children, and the following have been pub- 
lished, viz :— 

The Four Pistareens. 

My First Lie. 

This Little Hand Never Struck Me. 

The Soldier. 

Joseph Harvey and Ruth Middleton. 

Explosion of a Bomb-Shell. 

A quantity of these little juvenile tracts have 
been put up in packages containing three of 
each sort, and are for sale at eight cents per 
package with covers, or six cents without covers, 
and may be hadin the Book Room of the Meet- 


up. 
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ing House, Orchard Street, with the other 
Tracts 


Purchases have also been made from varions 
sources of about Thirteen Thousand Tracts, and 
the whole number printed and purchased js 
about Fifty Thousand. 

Our receipts have not been as large as would 
be desirable, and it is hoped that increased in. 
terest may be manifested by Friends in our pro. 
ceedings during the coming year, and ample 
means furnished for more extended usefulness, 

We would also encourage Friends in the va. 
rious sections of our Yearly Meeting to form 
Auxiliary Associations, or where their situations 
are too much scattered, at least to make contri 
butions, the value of which will be returned to 
them in such tracts as they may designate, 
charged at cost. 

Signed on behalf of the Association, 
Ros’t. Linptey Murray, Clerk. 
New York, 5th mo. 11th, 1854. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


“Have you ever thought seriously of war? Do 
you understand what it means, and perceive all 


it involves? The question may be fairly asked FF i 


of a generation at peace for thirty-nine years. 
Your fathers knew something of its horrors and 
sacrifices, and the recollections of these are stil 
fresh in the minds of the advanced in life among 
ou. And if you knew but half of what they 
Sao of war and its effects, your feelings would 
undergo a considerable diminution of satisfaction, 
for they would tell you that they never yet knew 
a war, but the voice that was heard the loudest 
in that war, was not the shout of armies in bat 
tle, or the song of a nation’s victory and glory, § 
but the same voice that was once heard in Rama, 
‘a voice of lamentation, and weeping, and great 
sorte the voice of the mother-country ‘ weep- 
ing over her children,’ and ‘ refusing to be com- 
forted, because they were not.’ 
_ “Asa Christian Minister, let me suggest 4 
few of the necessary incidents of war, which lead 
to these painful results : and I do this the rather, 
because it would seem that the present occasion 
is one in which we are peculiarly tempted to over 
look them, owing to a general impression of the 
righteousness of our cause, and to the present 
popularity of the enterprize in consequence of 
that impression. No better season than the pre 
sent could be found, for offering a few considers 
tions upon the evils of a state of war. Should it 
prove obstinate and serious, it is easy to foresee 
that a change will one 7. occur in the public 
opinion respecting it. hen men find out its 
disastrous character, and the drain it inflicts upot 
our resources, it is to be expected that they wil 
regard it with gloomier eyes. Such a period, 
should it come, would rather be a time for sym- 
pathy than for warning, therefore I would avail 
myself of the present opportunity. 
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“ May it please Almighty God to incline the 


| hearts of both contending Powers, and indeed 


the hearts of all European nations and their 
rulers, to consider earnestly how much their own 
best interests are involved in the maintenance of 
peace. And when I say their ‘best’ interests, 
brethren, I use the word advisedly. I refer not 
merely to social interests, or to political or com- 
mercial ones, for I believe that the best, the high- 
est, the eternal interests of mankind are jeopar- 
died, whenever contending armies ‘ cry Havoc,” 
and let slip the dogs of war.’ 

“T. One well known evil connected with a 
state of war, is injury to commerce. This evil is 
one which usually falls more heavily upon a great 
trading nation like England, than upon some 
neighboring countries. Now, at first sight, it 
may not appear, how the diminution of the na- 
tional commerce occasions any diminution of the 
national morality, or affects the spiritual well-be- 
ing of the people. Yet there is a connexion be- 
tween these things, though it is too commonly 
overlooked. For the depression of commerce is 
indissolubly linked to a diminution of the labor 
engaged in that commerce, and the diminution of 
labor is nothing less than the cutting off the earn- 
ings of the working classes : so that the very first 
to suffer injury from war are the poor. And not 
only does this occur by a reduction of their earn- 
ings, but their poverty is made more pinching by 
the equally inevitable rise in prices: andI need 
not do more than remind you, brethren, of the 
close connexion which experience has shown to 
exist, between poverty and vice, to raise within 
your minds a feeling of anxiety as to the unhap- 
py effects which the present war may thus pro- 
duce. Let the poor man then remember, that in 


» a state of war, his class is the first to suffer, and 


to suffer bitterly ; and let the rich remember, that 
when the poor suffer, they will suffer too, from 
the misery, the discontent the murmuring and 
despondency, the immorality and crime, which 
are the common result, even to a well ordered 
people, when they are seriously straitened for the 
necessaries of life. 

“TI. But, secondly— 

“ Let me allude to another evil, of which war 
is always the parent,—a moral evil, so vast in 
its magnitude, that nothing but the most rigid 
proof of the righteousness of a war can ever justi- 
fy its introduction ; and even this plea has not 
always availed to reconcile conscientious minds 
to its adoption. I allude to the violence which 
war does to the spirit and to the influence of the 
Gospel of Christ. For be it ever so righteous, 
ever so justifiable, ever so necessary, a declaration 
of war is nothing less that a declaration on the 
part of those who are responsible for it, that they 
are prepared for the time to disregard the most 
solemn precepts of the New Testament. It is 
hardly possible that either our statesmen or our 
Warriors can conceal from themselves, that this 
is one of the most dreadful evils connected with 
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war. Love to enemies—patience under injuries 
—truth towards all men—kindness to the feeble 
—and the golden rule of doing to others as we 
would they should do unto us,—these most holy 
precepts of our faith, in which as Churchmen we 
were trained by our Catechism, which taught us 
that our duty to our neighbor is to love him as 
ourselves,—all these are set aside of necessity 
when swords are drawn to shed the blood of His 
creatures, ‘ who hath made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth.’ Whenever battle-fields 
are purpled with streams from that common 
fountain of human life, no one can help perceiv- 
ing, that, however sound the arguments may be 
on which such hostilities are founded, (though 
one of the parties must be in the wrong,) the act 
is one which does violence to the spirit of the 
Gospel, and that its doers are shutting their ears 
for the time to the voice of their Redeemer— 
‘Ye have heard that it hath been said by them 
of old time—An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
atooth. ButI say unto you, that ye resist not 
evil, but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also.’ 


“‘ Brethren, I do not say that such interfer- 
ence with the letter of the precepts of the Gospel 
may notsometimes become an absolute necessity;* 
I raise no question as to its necessity in the pre- 
sent case ; but this I say, that such a necessity 
is a painful thing for a Christian mind to con- 
template, because it teaches that the influence of 
Christ on human councils is as yet greatly infe- 
rior to that of the world, because we cannot but 
fear the pernicious effect of the example set by 
so-called Christian nations shedding one another's 
blood in battle, and because it urges us to in- 
creased prayer for the speedy kingdom of Him, 
under whose mild reign it is foretold that ‘ men 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks. Nation shall 
not life up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.’ Assuredly it is the 
spirit of Infidelity alone which could point in 
scorn to the amiable efforts of those members of 
the Peace Society, who (though we may deem 
them mistaken in their doctrine of the unlawful- 
ness of war) have recently given the world a proof 
that their principle is, at any rate, something bet- 
ter than a mere idle theory, and have shown 
themselves practically anxious to put it to the 
test. Consistency is always entitled to some re- 
spect, especially when it is exercised in the at- 
tempt to uphold great and acknowledged Christian 
principles.” — £d. Harston. 


* If by these observations, the author merely in- 
tended to intimate that he was not then enquiring 
whether war could in my case be justifiable for Chris- 
tians, but pointing out its inseparable concomitants, 
the sentiment may pass without animadversion, The 
language, however, seems to admit that an interfer- 
ference with the precepts of the gospel may some- 
times become necessary. Against such an admission 
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A MOUNTAIN OF DEBATE. 


The Dundee Advertiser, speaking of Friday's 
debate in both Houses of Parliament, says, “ In 
The Times it extends to twenty-nine columns, or 
4,525 lines. These, if extended in one line, 
would reach upwards of 1000 feet in length, and 
the 270,000 types, which compose this enormous 
mass of speeches, would, if placed end to end, 
on end, reach as high as the Himalayas. And 
yet, all this talk was uttered, taken in short-hand, 
transcribed into long-hand, put into type, letter 
by letter, read, corrected, made up into columns, 
arranged into pages, and printed, between five 
o’clock in the afternoon and sunrise next morn- 
ing.— Times for the 7th ult. 


HUMPHREY CHETHAM. 


Humphrey Chetham was born in 1580, and 
died at his house at Clayton, near Manchester, 
aged 73. He was one of the earliest and most 
munificent contributors to the future prosperity 
of the town of Manchester, particularly by en- 
couraging education and industry. He is de- 
scribed in Fuller’s Worthies of England as 
‘dealing in Manchester commodities sent up to 
London, and singularly improving himself in 
piety and outward prosperity. He was a diligent 
reader of the Scriptures and of the works of 
sound divines, and was respected of such mini- 
sters as he accounted truly godly, upright, sober, 
discreet and sincere. He discharged the office of 
High Sheriff for the county of Lancaster, and out 
of respect to his character every gentleman at 
the assizes did wear cloth of his manufacture.” 
In his lifetime he took up twenty-two poor boys 
to be educated and apprenticed to trades so as to 
be able to support themselves by their learning, 
skill and industry. By his will the number of 
scholars was raised to forty, bequeathing £7000 
for the purchase of an estate, the profits of which 
were to be applied to the support of his newly- 
formed charity. The children were all to be of 
poor but honest parents, not under six years of 
age, and at fourteen they were to be apprenticed. 

He bequeathed also £1000 for the purchase of 
books for a library for the use of all who desired 
to improve themselves by reading, and £100 for 
a suitable building for the library. For the aug- 
mentation of such library he left the residue of 
his personal estate, amounting to upwards of 
£2,000. The value of this property is now so 


the editor of the Review would enter his decided and 
unhesitating protest. If we believe, as every true 
Christian must, that the precepts of the gospel are of 
Divine origin, and of universal obligation, it would be 
an impeachment of the power or of the wisdom of the 
Creator, to maintain that the moral government of the 
world had been left unprovided with means to obviate 
the necessity, in any possible emergency, of violating 
those precepts.—Ep.) 
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much increased as to be sufficient to educate, 
maintain, and clothe 100 poor boys. The library 
then begun amounts at the present to 23,000 
volumes of the best works. One of the present 
day, who has benefitted through Chetham’s 
charity and prospered in business, has, out of 
gratitude for the advantages of an education re. 
ceived at this school, erected a costly statue to 
his memory in the Cathedral of Manchester. 
Whilst honoring the feeling of gratitude in 
what form soever it is manifested, we presume to 
query if this tribute to the memory of a benevo. 
lent man who has been in his grave just twocen- 
turies, might not have been more appropriately 
applied in extending the charity of the deceased 
philanthropist, and in this way have done honor 
to his memory with advantage to the living? 
J. P. 


“Tre Brste In My Trunk.” 


“When I was a young man,” said a clergy. 
man, “I was aclerk in Boston. Two of my 
room-mates at my boarding-house were also 
clerks, about my own age, which was eighteen. 
The first Sunday morning, during the three or 
four hours that elapsed from getting up till bell- 
ringing for Church, I felt a secret desire to get a 
Bible, which my mother had given me, out of 
my trunk, and read in it; for I had been s0 
brought up by my parents, as to regard it as a 
duty at home to read a chapter or two in the 
Bible every Sunday. I was now very anxious 
to get my Bible and read, but I was afraid to do 
so before my room-mutes, who were reading some 
miscellaneous books. At length my conscience 
got the mastery, and [ rose up and went to my 
trunk. I had half raised it, when the thought 
occurred to me, that it might look like over- 
sanctity and Pharisaical, so 1 shut my trunk, 
and returned to the window. For twenty min- 
utes, I was miserably ill at ease; I felt I was 
doing wrong. I started a second time for my 
trunk, and had my hand on the little Bible, when 
the fear of being laughed at conquered the bet- 
ter emotion, and I again dropped the top of the 
trunk. As I turned away a it, one of my 
room-mates, who observed my irresolute move- 
ments, said laughingly— 

‘I what's the matter? You seem as rest- 
less as a weathercock !”’ 

“T replied by laughing in my turn ; and then, 
conceiving the truth to be the best, frankly told 
them both what was the matter! 

“To my surprise and delight, they both had 
Bibles in their tranks, and both were secretly 
wishing to read them, but were afraid to take 
them out lest I should laugh at them. 

“Then,” said I, “let us agree to read them 
oar Sunday, and we shall have the laugh all 
on the one side.” 

“To this there was a hearty response; and 
the next moment the three Bibles were out; and 
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J assure you, we all felt happier all that day for 
reading in them that morning. 

“The following Sunday, about ten o’clock, 
while we were each reading our chapters, two 
of our fellow-boarders from another room came 
in. When they saw how we were engaged, they 
started and then exclaimed— 

“ Bless us! what is all this? A Conventicle? 

“In reply, I smiling, relating to them exactly 
how the matter stood; my struggle to get my 
Bible from my trunk; and how we three, ha- 
ving found we had been afraid of each other 
without a cause, had now agreed to read every 
Suuday. 

“‘ Not a bad idea,” answered one of them,— 
“You have more courage than I have. I have 
a Bible too, but have not looked into it since I 
have left Boston! But I'll read it after this, 
since you've broke the ice.” 

“The other then asked one of us to read 
aloud, and both sat and quietly listened till the 
bell rung for Church. 


“That evening, we three in the same room, 
agreed to have a chapter read every night by one 
or the other of us at nine o’clock, and we reli- 
giously adhered to our purpose. A few eve- 
pings after this resolution, four or five of the 
boarders, (for there were sixteen clerks boarding 
in the house, happened to be in our room talking 
when the nine o’clock bell rang. One of my 


room-mates, looking at me opened the Bible.— 
The others looked inquiringly ; I then explained 


our custom. 

“ We'll all stay and listen,” they said almost 
unanimously. 

“The result was, that without an exception, 
every one of the sixteen clerks spent his Sab- 
bath morning in reading in the Bible; and the 
moral effect upon our household was of the bigh- 
est character. “I relate this incident,” conclu- 
ded the clergyman, “ to show what influence one 
person, even a youth, may exert for evil or good. 
No man should ever be afraid todo his duty. A 
hundred hearts my throb to act right, that only 
await a leader. I forgot toadd that we were all 
called the “Bible Clerks!’ All these youths 
are now useful and Christian men, and more than 
one is laboring in the ministry.— Banner of the 
Cross. 


JACOB’S ARMY. 


A queer mode of defence was that of the Pa- 
triarch, not very wise or Christian, according to 
the views now prevalent among men calling 
themselves followers of the Prince of Peace. 
Esau in his wrath had come out “ with four hun- 
dred men ;”’ a pretty formidable host for that 
day ; and how did Jacob purpose to meet him? 
What sort of an army did he put in array against 
this force? His army consisted of “two hun- 
dred she-goats, and twenty he-goats, two hundred 
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ewes, and twenty rams, forty kine, and ten bulls, 
thirty she-asses, and ten foals.” A cost of less 
than $3000 of our money. A novel army that‘ 
a strange way of repulsing an enemy; but what 
was the result? “Jacob bowed himself to the 
ground seven times until he came near to his 
brother ; and Esau ran to meet him, and embrac- 


ed him, and fell on his neck and kissed him; 
and they wept.” 


Here was a real triumph, a Christian victory, 
that turned a foe into a friend. What a pity 
that those Christians, who are forever poking 
about to find in the few good men of that rude 
and barbarous age, examples to justify war under 
a new dispensation of peace, could not cull out 
such facts as these to illustrate and enforcé the 
Sermon on the Mount. There is in the Old 


Testament something better than war.—4dvo- 
cate of Peace. 


ALCOHOL. 


There walketh a Fiend o’er the glad green earth, 
By the side of the reaper, Death; 

He dazzles alike with the glow of mirth, 

Or quenches the light of the household hearth, 
With his foul and withering breath. 


He stalketh abroad with his hydra head, 
And there gathereth in his train 
The failing foot and the strong man’s tread, 
The restless living—the ghastly dead, 
And Misery, Want, and Pain. 


He nerves the arm of relentless Hate 
With his goblet’s beaded foam; 

He lurks in the halls of the rich and great, 

In the beggar’s moan, at the palace gate— 
And curses the poor man’s home. 


He barters the wealth of a spotless name, 
For the wine cup’s subtle glow; 

And scathes the pinions of deathless Fame, 

Till they droop with their burden of guilt and shame, 
*Mid its dregs of sin and woe. 


And there seemeth ever a sorrowing wail, 
In the path of his blighting tread ; 
And childhood’s cheek grows wan and pale, * 
And its heart is faint, and its footsteps fail, 
For he grudgeth the poor their bread. 


Grudgeth the poor their daily bread, 
And filleth the drunkard’s bowl 
With Want and Woe—Remorse and Dread, 
With a nerveless hand and a falling head, 
And a blight on his deathless soul. 


And beauty and manhood—love with mirth, 
Still turn to the languishing wine, 

But the blighted house and the darkened hearth, 

And the tears of the sorrowing ones of earth, 
Lie deep in its gleam and shine. 


And the Fiend still watcheth with tiresome will 
For the swift and the wary tread, 
For he knoweth the Wine, with his subtle skill, 
Shall gather alike the good and ill 
*Neath the crush of his iron tread. 


[Am. Courier. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreren InTELiicence.—The steamship Ameri- 
ca arrived at Boston on the 25th ult., bringing 
Liverpool dates to the 13th. 

Fuller reports of the bombardment of Odessa 
are received by this arrival. The lower part of 
the city was fired by the rockets, and continued 
burning for two days. The bombardment appears 
to have been a mere destruction of vessels and 
property, without accomplishing any important 
results. 

The British steamers had approached Sebasto- 
pol and fired a few bombs, but receiving no re- 
ply, had sailed to the Asiatic and European coasts 
of the Black sea, leaving only a few ships to watch 
the port of Sebastopol. 


Marshal Paskiewitsch is said to have declared 
that Little Wallachia had been evacuated solel 
for strategic reasons, and that the Russians will 
soon return to Krajova. It is also stated that Great 
Wallachia will not be evacuated. 


Lord Raglan with 15,000 English troops had ar- 
rived at Constantinople, and a number more 
would soon arrive. An equal number of the French 
troops were on their way. 

Twelve Kussian trading vessels had been cap- 
tured off Sebastopol. A new and extensive levy 
of troops had been decreed by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. 


The Greek insurgents had been completely de- 
feated at every point. The blockade of Greece by 
the allies is officially announced. Persia has de- 
clared against Russia and demands the restitution 
of her captured provinces. 


Sir Charles Napier had received reinforcements 
and had sailed onthe 1st ult. His destination 
was supposed to be the Gulf of Finland. The 
French squadron had proceeded up the Baltic to 
join the English fleet. The Norwegian navy was 
cruising in the Swedish waters. 

Curina.—Accounts from Hong Kong to the 3d 
month 25th, say that the Imperial forces had sus- 
tained a defeat. 


Arrica.—The missionary station at Ornisco, on 
the western coast of Africa, has been set on fire 
by the natives, and the mission-house, church and 
other houses consumed. Two females perished 
in the flames. 


Havana dates to the 22d ult., have been receiv- 
ed. A French frigate and two small steamers, and 
an English brig of war, were lying at the port. 
Their purpose is announced to be the protection 
of the authorities in carrying out the plan of eman- 
cipation. 

Mexico.—A despatch from the city of Mexico, 
dated the 18th ult, announces that Santa Anna 
made a triumphant entry into that city on the 16th, 
and ordained three days rejoicing for his victory 
over Alvarez. The accounts received here are of 
the most conflicting character, Santa Anna claim- 
ing to have gained a brilliant victory over the re- 
volutionists, while other accounts state that he had 
entirely failed in his attack on Acapulco, and had 
been obliged to retreat with the loss of a great 
number of his men and a large amount of provi- 
sions, clothing, &c. 

New Granapa.—Another revolution is announc- 
ed as having broken out at Bogota. General Melo 
had captured the capital. with the President and 
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other chief officers of the government, and pro- 
claimed a new constitution. A government force 
was preparing to attack him, and several of the 
provinces were arming in defence of the govemn- 
ment. 


Nicaracva, also, is said to be in a state of in. 
surrection. Senor Castellan is spoken of as the 
principal leader of the insurgents. San Salvador 
was entirely destroyed by an earthquake, on the 
night of Easter. The shock lasted about 
seconds, yet in this brief space the whole city was 
levelled to the ground. Upwards of four millions 
worth of property is said to have been destroyed, 
and about two hundred persons are supposed to 
have perished.” 


Cairornia.—By the arrival, at New York, of 
the steamer North Star, on the 24th, and the ili. 
nois, on the 25th, California dates have been re- 
ceived to the Ist ult. Col. Fremont came passen- 
ger in the Northern Light. The Mexican Consul 
was convicted of having violated the neutrality 
laws in enlisting, at San Francisco, men for the 
Mexican army, but was recommended to mercy. 


Domestic—Coneress.—In Senate, on the 22d 
ult., a letter was presented from Edward Everett, 
announcing his resignation as Senator, the resig- 
nation to take effect on the 30th inst. Senator 
Smith presented the resolutions of the Connecti- 
cut Legislature against the Nebraska bill. Senator 
Clayton cabmisten resolution for inquiring into the 
expediency of so restricting the power of Ameri- 
can consuls in the West indies as to prevent their 
issuing sea letters to vessels likely to be used in 
the slave trade. The resolution was adopted. 


On the 23d a resolution was passed calling on 
the President for all correspondence on the slave 
trade in Cuba, and copies of any late decrees of 
the Government of the island connected therewith. 
The Indian Appropriation bill was discussed and 
all the amendments made in Committee of the 
Whole were concurred in. On the 24th Senator 
Seward presented ten remonstrances against the 
Nebraska bill, including one from 105 Methodist 
clergymen, and one from 434 clergymen of Michi- 
gan. 


Senator Benjamin presented the resolutions of 
the Legislature of Louisiana on the Africanization 
of Cuba. Along and animated discussion ensued. 
The resolution was then referred. 


On the 25th a resolution was passed giving a 
gold medal to each of the officers of the English 
ship Virago, who assisted in rescuing Lieut. Shain’s 
party, and to the men one hundred dollars each. 

he Nebraska bill was read a third time, and 
passed by a vote of 35 yeas to 13 nays. 


The House of Representatives was engaged in 
the consideration of the Deficiency bill during the 
ae 25th, and 26th. No session was held on the 
27th. 


The city of Boston was thrown into commotion 
on the 26th ult. by the arrest of a black man, 
claimed as a fugitive slave from Alexandria, Vir 
ginia. His rescue was attempted in a riotous 
manner, and a man who was endeavoring to pre 
vent the rescuers from entering the house where the 
alleged fugitive was confined, was shot, and in- 
stantly expired. The final issue of the case was 
not known when our paper was prepared for the 
press. 





